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The  Free  PrBLic  Library  oe  Ballarat  East  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  January,  1SG9. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1867,  aud  the  building  completed  on  the  20th  of 
Decembe:  when   it   was   handed  over   to  the 

Building  Committee.  t'h 21 3  4a  Cd  have  Leon 
expended  in  building,  fittings,  and  furniture.  The 
land,  being  part  of  the  Town  Hall  Reserve,  was  granted 
by  the  Ballarat  East  Borough  Council. 

The  ground   plan  is  capable  of  extension,  already 
meditated,   to  supply  accommodation  for   cl 

stud.  .  in  the  geological,  mineral,  and 

mining  departn*  nts,  likely  to  prove  uf  the  greatest 
practical  service  to  the  population  of  this  extensive 
and  wealthy  mining  district. 

The  number  of  volumes,  the   use  of  which   i 
nt  offered  to  the  pub"  r  0.000. 


Mr,  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  to  roe  asource  of  unmixed  pleasure,  the  enjoy- 
ment of   "which  will  not  be  limited   to   the  fleeting 
hour,  to  have  been   honored   with   an   invitation  to 
t    to-day   at   the   opening   of   your   Free   Public 
Library. 

To  have  been  associated  with  yon,  Mr  Mayor,  and 
your  respected  colleagues  of  the  Committee  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  this  build- 
ing was  a  compliment  of  which  you  may  believe  me 
to  be  ever  duly  sensible.  To  see  your  enterprising 
labors  brought  to  completion  in  so  sunt  a  time,  in  a 
style  which  contributes  bo  satisfactorily  to  the  archi- 
tectural embellishment  of  your  town  :  to  be  reci 
in  a  chamber  so  spacious,  so  commodious,  so  well . 
already  withso  many  books,  chosen  with  such  creditable 
discrimination,  is  gratifying  to  me  in  the  extreme. 
You  will  allow  my  thanks  to  precede  my  warmest 
congratulations. 

In  a  town  bo  pre-eminently  remarkable  for  industrial 
vitality  as  Ballarat,  where  each  day  brings  to  light  new 
projects,  blazing  forth  enticing  share  lists  in  companies 
with  limited  liability  for  the  exploration  of  exhaustless 
mines  of  incredible  richness,  this  goodly  a^semblngc 
:ens  a  healthful  condition  of  the  body  politic. 
Here,  where  we  close  with  full  hearts  the  volume 
of  t!i  in  which  ribed  ou 

:  '  bout  to  enter  into  i 
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of  conduct  for  the  year  now  dawning  on  us,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  promises  no  golden 
dividends  to  swell  a  bank  account,  deserves  to  be 
regarded  with  the  respectful  admiration  which  it  com- 
mands. 

We  may  feel  that  your  aims  are  for  something 
higher  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  the 
"Yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold," 
that  you  know  the  right  use  of  what  has  been  so 
bounteously  bestowed  on  you.  This  is  indeed  an 
interesting  interlude  in  the  exciting  turmoil  of  your 
week-day  existence.  It  is  an  interval  of  graceful 
repose  in  the  drama  of  toil-burdened  life. 

When,  therefore,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  we 
can  abstract  our  minds  from  the  lodger  and  the  desk 
and  expatiate  on  things  outside  the  verge  of  our 
immediate  affairs,  we  may,  by  a  natural  train  of  rea- 
soning, arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  promotion  of 
an  object  such  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
forms  of  development  which  the  well-directed  intel- 
ligence of  your  community  could  assume.  For  there 
is  perhaps  no  feature  of  society  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  more  strongly  marked  than  the  great  desire 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind  which  pervades  all  classes. 
The  appetite  for  knowledge  increases  as  it,  is  partially 
gratified,  and  the  gratification  of  it,  instead  of  leading 
to  satiety,  makes  it  more  voracious,— yet  more  dainty, 
and  ever  clamorous  for  a  higher  order  of  food. 

Happily  for  us,  the  controversy  as  to  the   expedi- 
ency   of    confining   learning   to    the   rich,    and     the 
imprudence  or  impolicy  of  entrusting  it  to  those  in 
tli''  humbler  walks  of  life,  supposed  unable  to  under- 
or  make  a  rigid  use  of  it,  is  now  closed— to  th  ! 


entire  c .  -  of    those    proph*  ■  il    conse- 

quenc  h  it  was  predicted  must  flow  from  edu- 

l  the  mi 

Many  of   us  can  recollect  the  lamentations  of  tJ 

alarmists  of  the  old  school,  and  it  sc  mge  that 

ice  of   apo3tl  -     I    :-  se  was  not   effectually 

silenced,  and  for  •  rhe  pregnant  sentences  of 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  uttered  more  than  three  hundred 

years   ago,    pr  by  his  biographer.*     Your  in- 

jnce  will  allow  me  to  transcribe  them.     In  the 

a  change  was    made   in   the   Cathedral  of 

terbury,  and  prebendaries,  canon-,  choristers,  and 

scholars  were  substituted  for  monks. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  election  .and 

the  comim  .  amongst  re  the 

Archbishop,  Lord    Rich,    Chancellor  of   the    Court  of 

mentations  ;   Sir   Christopher  Hales,   the  K 
Attorney-General;  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  would  have 
none  admitted  but   sons  or  younger  brethren    of  gen- 
tlemen. 

••'As   for   hu  u's   children,   they  Avere  more 

meet,"  they  said,  "  for  the  plough  and  to  be  artificers 
than  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned  sort." 

"Whereupon  the  Most  Reverend  Father  the  Arch- 
bishop, being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said — "  lie  thought 
it  not  indifferent  bo  to  order  the  matter,  for  poor 
men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more  sin- 
gular gifts  of  nature,  which  are  also  the  gifts  of  God, 
as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety, 
and  re  apt  to  apply  their  study 

thm  i.i  th  Q  delicately  educated." 
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Hereunto  it  was  upon  the  other  part  replied — 
"  That  it  was  meet  for  the  ploughman's  son  to  go  to 
the  plough,  and  the  artificer's  to  apply  to  the  trade  of 
their  parents'  vocation,  and  the  gentleman's  children 
are  maet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
rule  in  the  Commonwealth;  for  we  have  as  much  need 
of  ploughmen  as  any  other  sort,  and  all  sorts  of  men 
may  not  go  to  school." 

"  I  grant,"  replied  the  archbishop,  "  much  of  your 
meaning  herein  as  needful  in  a  Commonwealth  ;  but 
yet  utterly  to  exclude  the  ploughman's  son  and  the 
poor  man's  son  from  the  benefit  of  learning,  as  if  they 
were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
bestowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty 
to  bestow  His  great  gifts  of  grace  upon  any  person, 
nor  nowhere  else,  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  ap- 
point according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His 
most  Godly  will  and  pleasure,  who  giveth  His  gifts, 
both  of  learning  and  other  perfections  in  all  sciences, 
unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people  indifferently. 
.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt  to 
learning,  let  him  be  admitted;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor 
man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  in  his  room." 

If  such  admirable,  such  large-souled  sentiments 
ought  to  regulate  those  to  whom  is  confided  the  direc- 
tion of  the  primary  tuition  of  youth,  are  we  to  tram- 
mel by  vexatious  prohibitions,  by  restrictions  expen- 
sive, cumbei'some,  and  useless,  the  government  of 
institutions  like  these,  intended  for  men  responsible 
in  every  sense  to  every  agency  recognised  as  affecting 
the  society  in  which  they  move  ? 

Nevertheless,  thero  still  linger   in  existence  timid 


philanthropists,  perpetually  alarmed  at  the  seductions, 
as  they  call  them,  from  honest  labor  presented  by 
public  libraries,  who  condemn  the  freedom  of  admis- 
sion, the  honorable  confidence  reposed  in  readers,  and 
lament  the  inducements  to  waste  time  in  the  perusal 
of  unprofitable,  trashy  books. 

We  might  meet  the  first  objection  by  the  sober  en- 
quiry if  it  be  true  ? — if  it  be  the  fact  that  men,  who 
can  readily  earn  from  six  to  sixteen  shillings  a-day, 
are  indeed  such  bibliomaniacs, — and  whether  they 
do  throw  up  or  avoid  engagements  from  which 
they  derive  support  for  themselves  and  their  wives 
and  families  (if  they  have  any)  to  become  such  ill- 
timed  students  ? 

Now,  if  there  ever  were  a  country  in  which  this  ob- 
jection is  inapplicable,  it  is  in  this.  The  hours  of 
labor  reduced  to  eight,  leave  to  artisans,  tradesmen, 
and  other  dwellers  in  towns  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  virtually  unoccupied. 
The  high  rate  of  remuneration  for  every  kind  of  labor 
places  within  the  reach  of  all,  means  to  indulge  in  the 
sensual  excesses  so  destructive  to  health,  strength,  and 
reputation,  temptations  to  which  are  so  numerous  on 
all  sides. 

How  Is  this  leisure  to  be  disposed  of?  In  the  public- 
?  the  singing-hall?  the  dancing-saloon?  which 
hold  out  seductions  somewhat  more  dangerous, 
rnethinks,  to  honest  labor  than  those  presented  by  a 
library;  or  in  listless  inaction,  in  weary  unoccupied 
solituae?  That  cannot  be.  While  man  is  a  social 
animal  society  he   must   have,  and   better  a  thousand 

relief  from  the  tedium    of 
tployed  hours  in  the  improving  conversation   of 
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worthy  authors,  dead  or  living,  than  in  the  debasing, 
brutalizing  communications  from  which  it  is  .so  diih- 
cult  otherwise  to  escape. 

We   in  ay  well   rejoice,   then,   when  we  see  a  room 
such    as    this    filled    with    attentive    and  reflective 
irs.     And  when   we   occasionally  recognise  at  an 
iial  hour  in  the  day-time  the  wellknown  fac 
an  habitual  evening  visitor,  we  may  feel  assured  with- 
out inquisitive  intrusion  upon  him  for  the  cause  that 
ha  can  supply  a  reason  which  reflects  upon  him    no 
kind  of  discredit  as  a  deserter  from  his  necessary  avo- 
ion. 

Respecting  the  freedom  of  admission,  it  seems  not 
only  one  of  the  most  unreasonable  of  objections,  but 
singular  enough  to  say,  it  is  only  to  be  heard  of  in  this 
lu id  of  wide  equality.  Elsewhere  it  is  made  matter 
of  astonishment  and  of  envy  that  a  people  whose  time 
i-  supposed  by  those  ignorant  of  our  real  position  to  bo 
alto-  d  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  relieved 

only  by  periodical  political  convulsions,  can  neverthe- 
less expend  £70,000  in  the  erection  of  a  Free  Library 
in  its  metropolis,  and  place  47,000  volumes  of  choice 
and  valuable  books  at  the  disposal  of  200,000  visitors 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  You  will  uot  object  to  hear 
Lie  terms  in  which  we  are  spoken  of  in  a  country  the 
circumstances  of  which  resemble  in  many  particulars 
tho36  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  extract 
is  from  the  15th  annual  report  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  1S68: — 

"As  a  specimen  of  what  a  young  population  can  do, 

Per,  almost  enviously,    to  a   catalogue   lately   re- 

ceived  from  the  Melb  >urne  Public  Library.     It  is  true 

that    thai  Lishment    his    a   wealth  created   by 
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government  munificence;  but  an  institution  upon 
which,  for  building  and  books,  the  amount  of  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars  ha,>  been  expended  during 
a  period  of  ten  years,  in  addition  to  all  that  single 
generosity  and  effort  have  performed,  might  well  make 
us  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  oar  entire  State  for 
intelligent  generosity." 

Some  abuses  of  the  privilege  of  free  admission  may 
be  easily  corrected  by  a  firm  adherence  to  your  re 
tions.     I?  your  visitors  will  not  qualify  by  a   decent 
attention  to  their  persons,  by  respect  for  the  fee] 
of  others   in  abstaining    from    habits    which    offend 
»t  delicacy;  if  they  will  not  conform  to  the  rules 
of   behaviour  prescribed  for  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience as  well  as  of  those  around  them,  they  cannot 
'.  ain  if  the}-  are  excluded  from  these  walls.    If  V.  ley 
g  ird  your  right  of  property  and  steal  your  books 
let  them  be  punished  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  and  let 
e  the  management  of  these  institutions 
ler  well  whether  they  cannot  devise  some  m 
:  up  to  public  reprobation,    and  of   meeting 
out    exemplary     and    ignominous     chastisement    to 
those    guilty    of    a    more     insidious     injury     than 
».     volume — those     who     cut     out 
parag  or     articles     from     scientific    works — ■ 

these — that  they   may   earn   sane 
iuary  triumph  in  a  newspaper  corresponden 
<i    what 
• 

-an  I   of 

more  dastardly  still  • 
ations  from  rare  books,  which 
imp-  ch  men,  who 
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have  not  the  poor  excuse  of  the  hypocrite  pretending 
poverty  and  extenuating  his  petty  larceny  under  the 
subterfuge  of  the  want  of  bread,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  he  prepared,  however  constant  the  vigilance. 

Still,  although  a  few  representatives  of  this  most 
disreputable  and  odious  band  of  pilferers  molest  us 
occasionally,  are  all  the  honest  and  the  true  to  suffer  an 
abridgment  of  their  just  rights  in  consequence  of  in- 
discriininating  suspicion  including  them  in  the 
criminal  class  !  Let  me  presume  to  answer  for  you 
— emphatically  Xo  ! — certainly  not.  The  rigorous 
visitation  of  the  law  and^  the  universal  execration  of 
all  insulted  by  such  conduct  will  suffice.  Meanwhile 
let  the  innocent  remain  unscathed  by  the  imputation. 

The  insinuation  of  the  waste  of  time  in  the  peru- 
sal of  unprofitable,  trashy  books  must  be  met  also  by 
the  enquiry — What  does  the  expression  mean? 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  those  honored  with 
the  management  of  this  institution  could  be  so  des- 
titute of  acquaintance  with  the  calibre  of  mind  of 
the  public  for  whom  the}'  cater,  as  to  allow  its  shelves 
to  be  occupied  with  such  works.  From  my  inspection 
of  them,  careful  and  scrutinizing,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently assorted  that  of  the  seven  thousand  volumes, 
the  use  of  which  is  BO  liberally  offered  to  the  public, 
there  is  not  one  of  an  avowedly  hurtful  character, 
while  very  many  of  the  highest  order  of  useful 
literature  arc  by  their  costliness  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  reading  population. 

But  why  this  indignant  crusade  against  class. 
works  at  the   least    harmless    and    entertaining,    I 
though  their  aim  may  not  openly  be  that  of   positive 
instruction  in  some  particular  branch  of  abstruse  learn- 
ing or  favorite  doctrine  .' 
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Men's  minds  are  not  cast  in  one  mould — -what 
charms  one  may  repel  another — nor  is  one  man's 
mind  at  all  times  in  the  same  frame.  It  will  vary  as 
the  cloud  of  adversity  lowers  over  him,  or  the  sun- 
shine of  well-being  smiles  upon  him.  It  will  vary  with 
the  tone  of  his  bodily  health.  Of  the  men  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  admission  to  this 
library  many  will  have  been  educated  at  different 
schools,  in  different  countries,  under  different  habits 
of  thought;  many  may  be  self-educated:  all  are  not 
approachable  through  the  direct  avenue  of  cold,  stern 
reason.  Variety  must  therefore  be  provided.  It  is  a 
question,  moreover,  whether  the  cause  of  religion  it- 
self, of  temperance,  or  of  any  other  virtue  which  it  is 
desirable  to  inculcate  through  secular  channels,  can  be 
most  effectually  promoted  by  tendering  to  all  readers 
alike,  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  seasons, 
works  exclusiveby  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  those 
subjects  and  of  none  other. 

Henry  Allon  informs  us: — "When  the 
excellent  John  Wesley  was  told  that  one  of  his 
preachers  made  it  a  boast  that  he  never  read  any  book 
except  his  Bible,  his  reply  was,  "  We  may  expect  to 
hear  that  he  will  soon  cease  to  read  that." 

Persons  of  wavering  religious  principles  arc  not 
always  to  be  captivated  by  a  tract.  Those  who  par- 
take too  freely  of  intoxicating  drink  are  not  usually 
allured  by  a  Rechabite   lecture.     Whereas  works  pro- 

lly  on   other    topics  which   under  the  gai 
fiction,    narrative,    or    description,    introduce    sound 
rine,  moral   instruction,   or   persuasive  argument 

win  the  attention,  and  operate  more  powerfully 
on  the  mind  of  the  materialist,  the  indifferent,  the 
libertine,  or  the  drunkard,  than   a 
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which,  at  the  outset  of  their  studies,  their  minds  are 
nut  fully  prepared. 

With  some  it  is  customary  to  speak  in  disparaging 
terms  of  the  cheap  literature  of  the  present  day. 
Here,  again,  discernment  is  required,  for  it  is  only  to 
Beotian  dulness  or  to  culpable  prejudice  that  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  books  of  that  nature  can  be 
ascribed. 

A  vindication  of  the  merits  of  (what  are  termed) 
"popular  works"  is  not  called  for  now,  but  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir  are  not  more  far  apart  than  the  vile 
trash  and  ribald  effusions  given  forth  by  those  who 
trade  upon  the  ignorance  and  licentious  propensities 
of  the  vulgar — be  they  rich  or  poor — and  the  books 
carefully  prepared  with  a  sacred  regard  for  the  moral 
edification,  as  well  as  the  material  instruction  of  (he 
people. 

A  bare  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  fervid  veteran 
Brougham  and  his  zealous  coadjutors,  of  those  of  ller- 
schel,  Airey,  Whewell,  Whately,  Brewster,  Do  Morgan, 
Lindley,  with  a  galaxy  of  fine  spirits  who  have  ren- 
dered intelligible  and  familiar  sciences  previously 
sealed  to  the  majority  of  the  present  generation;  as  well 
as  of  those  of  Constable,  Lardner,  Bohn,  Chambers, 
Cassell,  and  a  host  of  enterprising  compilers  and  pub- 
lishers who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  employed 
their  capital  in  giving  circulation  in  cheap  form  to  the 
choicest  Btandard  writers  of  past  ages,  and  to  tin 
ductions  >>E  the  pen  of  the  historian,   phi 

traveller,  economist,  and  moralist,  should  sullice 
to  put  Bucll  detractors  out  of  court  at  once. 

Why,  then,  this  insatiable  desire  for  superintending 
the  Btudiee  of  our  guests.'     The  majority  of  mankind 
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will  not  become  painful   students,  and  are  we  to  at- 
tempt to  make  them  all  philosophers? 

There  must  be  hours  of  relaxation;  these  must  be 
recruited  by  what  relieves  the  mind  from  the  stern 
exactions  of  business.  Prurient  tempers  may  skulk 
at  in  private,  unobserved,  over  base  and  impure 
gjhts  perpetuated  by  a  prostitution  of  the  talents 
destined  one  might  imagine  for  a  more  decent  use — 
but  those  who  come  here  to  read  their  own  books, 
provided  for  them  by  the  prudent  dispensers  of  pub- 
lic funds,  require  no  screen  to  hide  their  studies  from 
the  broad  daylight  of  the  public  gaze.  Are  they  then 
to  be  dragooned  into  a  formal  course  of  compulsory 
self-improvement  ?  Books  free  from  demoralising  or 
dangerous  principles  are  supplied,  let  them  be  used 
without  interference  or  dictation. 

In  physical  life  nature  displays  a  marvellous  faculty 

fur  a  :i  of  what  is  wholesome    and    nutritive, 

and   for   the  rejection   of    what    is    baneful   to    the 

,:i.     There  are  few  well  regulated  minds  in  which 

a  similar  compensating  principle  is  not  to  be  found. 

Though  it  be  doubtless   true  that   people    cannot    be 

much  wiser  or   better  by  acquiring  a  vague  superficial 

smattering  of  knowledge,   we   may  give   our   readers 

it  for  common-sense, — we  may  rest   assured   that 

//ill  not  select  for  study  what  they  cannot  under- 

L     What  you  have  collected  for  them  here  will  do 

D  >  harm,  and,  unless  their  perceptions  be   woefully 

blunted   and   perverted,  must  do  them  good.      And 

finally,     without  ling    to*  recrimination,    it 

might  p< .  affirmed  that  the  truly  unprofitable, 

I  style   of  writing 
in  iiriv.it.'  reading 
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clubs  and  societies,  on  the  tables  of  drawing-rooms — 
possibly  in  the  holy  places  of  such  censors,  than  on  the 
shelves  of  our  free  public  libra] : 

"What,  however,  may  be  asked  is  sought  by  you  be- 
yond making  provision  for  the  recreation,  or  self-im- 
posed instruction,  be  it  light  or  grave,  as  caprice  may 
affect  them,  of  those  who  may  frequent  this  hall. 

Your  aspirations  must  be  seriously  misapprehended 
if  it  be  assumed  that  no  higher  motive  be  yours  than 
that  of  entering  into  sentimental  opposition  with  a 
gin-palace. 

This  work  which  j^ou  have  engaged  in  should  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  philosophic  recognition,  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  that  obligation  which  not  merely 
binds  those  who  may  be  permitted  to  move  for  a  few  more 
short  years  within  the  direct  influences  of  this  institu- 
tion, but  which  links  the  past  with  the  present,  the 
present  with  the  future,  and  completes  the  chain  of 
eternal  time. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  Australia  has  no  history. 

Whether  uttered  in  disparagement  or  commisera- 
tion is  immaterial,  for  in  either  sense  it  is  equally  un- 
sound. It  disregards  the  principles  which  should 
make  the  history  of  man  embrace  all  common  to 
humanity,  and  dwarfs  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  parish 
register. 

If  unmindful  of  the  lofty  sentiment  of  the  Roman 
poet, 

"  '  Homo  Sum,'  huinairi  nihil  a  me  alieiuun  puto"* 
it   be   uttered   in   the   former   spirit,   are   we   to   be 
divorced  from  all  that  connects  us  with  the  countries 

T(  rence  Heaut,  1,1,  25. 
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from  which  we  have  come  ?  True  indeed  it  is  that 
in  contrast  with  other  parts  of  the  earth  the  dark- 
ness of  unillumined  human  intellect  may  have 
brooded  over  this  fair  continent  for  an  unusually 
long  time,  still  history  consists  not  of  years  or  cen- 
turies, of  Olympiads  or  Lustrums,  but  of  events. 
That  of  our  connexion  with  this  land  is  not  without 
its  special  interest. 

The  history  of  other  peoples  has  its  eras  of  tedious 
infancy,  insecure  youth,  wanton  manhood,  and  help- 
less old  age.  In  certain  periods,  when  the  evil  passions 
of  mankind  have  been  predominant,  history  has  been, 
— alas,  too  often ! — stained  with  long  accounts  of  de- 
solating wars,  undertaken  either  to  enslave  other 
nations,  to  tread  out  the  embers  of  freedom,  to  gratify 
a  lust  for  power,  or  to  feed  the  appetite  of  bigotry, 
intolerance,  or  pride.  Fortunately  for  us  the  pages 
of  ours  are  as  yet  unsullied  by  such  records.  But 
when  the  kindlier  elements  of  a  divine  nature  have 
been  in  the  ascendant  these  have  produced  results 
which  are  perennial,  imperishable,  nay,  reproductive, 
expanding  into  a  growth  which  adapts  itself  to  all  ages, 
to  every  clime,  to  every  new  association  of  the  human 
family. 

Thus  we  may  apply  the  ever  memorable  words  of 
Pericles  in  his  funeral  oration  over  his  Athenian 
fellow-countrymen. 

"  Of  illustrious  men,"  says   he,    "the   whole    earth 

I  sepulchre,  and  not    only  does  the   inscription 

upon  columns  in  their   own   country    testify   to   this, 

but  of  their  greatness    is  found  a   monument  in  every 

land,  an  unwritten  memorial  in  every  heart."* 


■!,  2,  44. 
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And  uniting  in  a  population  so  composite  as  is  ours 
the  qualities,  the  memories,  the  traditions — not  of  a 
single  people,  but  of  all  which  represent  civilisation; 
formed,  like  that  of  Great  Britain  itself,  of  the  sons 
of  many  soils,  it  may  he  said  -without  presumption 
that  we  have  come  into  the  possession  of  our  estate  in  the 
full  vigor  of  matured  manhood,  with,  for  our  guidance, 
all  the  material  advantages  which  the  ripe  experience 
of  other  nations  in  affairs  social,  commercial,  scienti- 
fic, practical,  affords  ;  and  for  our  inheritance,  all 
which  in  religion,  charity,  literature,  and  the  arts 
cultivates,  refines,  and  gives  dignity  to  man. 

Have  we  not,  then,  a  smile  for  such  commiseration.' 

In  the  migrations  of  ancient  times  the  household 
gods  and  the  statues  of  heroes  accompanied  the  ad- 
venturous wanderers.  The  Greek  of  Asia,  of  Africa, 
of  Sicily,  of  Naples,  of  Marseilles  bethought  him  with 
a  patriotic  glow  of  his  Homer,  hi*  j&schylus,  Miltiades, 
Aristides,  Phidias,  or  Zeuxis.  The  Roman  of  Gaul,  of 
Germany,  of  Spain,  of  Britain,  looked  back  with  equal 
delight  on  his  simple  and  hardy  predecessors  who  had 
scorned  the  yoke  of  kingly  tyranny,  and  raised  to  its 
proud  pre-eminence  the  power  of  the  commonwealth. 

So  in  like  manner  our  new  compatriots,  who  enjoy 
with  us  the  same  freedom,  engage  themselves  in  the 
same  toils,  who  are  affected  by  the  like  trials,  touched 
by  the  like  BJ  mpathies,  have  brought  with  them  the 
revered  names  of  their  illustrious  men,  now  common 
to  us  all  alike,  to  be  enshrined  amongst  us  with  our 
q,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Newton,  and  the  other 
ntless  men  who  have  rendered  Britain  glorious. 

We  may  now  have  visibly  before;  us  the  noble  acts 
of  patriotism,   heroism,   piety,  and  virtue,  not  of  the 
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the  narrow  area  of  our  own  Britain — fertile  as  it  is  in 
great  names — but  those  which  adorn  the  history  of 
all  lands  represented  amongst  us.  "We  may  disown  a 
heritage  in  the  deeds  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  crime, 
which,  local  in  their  influences,  may  be  relegated  to 
the  spots  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  claim  a 
purer,  holier  endowment  in  the  love  of  freedom,  of 
order,  aud  self-respect — in  all  that  is  exalted,  great 
and  good  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

And  where  can  the   testimony  of  these  virtues  be 

preserved  more  suitably  than  in  Public  Libraries,  free 

of  access   to  all  who   esteem  such  recollections,  who 

e  that  their   minds   may  be  refreshed  and  their 

iples   confirmed  by  intercourse   with   the  great 

i  i  which 

"  Conducted  by  historic  truth, 
You  tread  the  long  extent  of  backward  time.'' r 

In  entering  on  the  threshold  of  which  you  feel  con- 
scious of  the  thoroughness  of  the  poet's  sentiment — 

'•'  The  i>lace  that  does  contain 
My  books,  my  best  companions,  is  to  me 

-loriouo  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels, 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got, 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and  in  my  fancy 
Deface  them  as  ill-placed  statues."t 

And  in  which  the  copious  at  >res  of  accumulated  in 
■traction  which  modern  ingenuity,  sagacity  and  dis- 

uent  give  to  the   world   almost   daily,  find   an 

ipriate  pi 
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As  fche  eloquent  Channing  observes — 

"  In  the  best  books  the  b  talk  to  us,  give  us 

their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into 
ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books!  they  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  past  ages." 

Or  in  the  quaint  words  of  Richard  de  Bury — 

"  They  are  the  masters  who  instruct  you  without 
rods,  without  anger,  an  1  without  reward.  If  you  ap- 
proach them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  you  interrogate 
them,  they  do  not  hide  themselves;  if  you  are  igno- 
rant, they  do  not  laugh  at  you."* 

So  much  for  the  past,  gazed  on  by  the  hindmost 
face  of  Janus. t  Of  the  present,  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
with  diffidence  and  modesty.  Voluntary  immigration 
lias,  within  the  brief  space  of  the  third  part  of  allotted 
human  existence,  drawn  together  the  majority  of  our 
population  to  these  shores,  retaining  still  the  fondest 
affection  for  the  scenes  and  associations  of  our  youth- 
ful days,  but  undepressed  by  the  craving  heart-sickness 
which  weighs  down  the  spirit  and  unnerves  the  energy 
of  the  exile. 

We  are  assembled  in  a  country  rich  in  all  to  en- 
courage and  reward  industry  — all  that  can  make  life 
useful  and  respected — all  that,  under  the  direction  of 
a  wise  and  just  Providence,  can  render  man  grateful, 
obedient,  and  contented — a  country 

"  Where  nature  pours  her  bounties  forth 
"With  such  a  full  and  umvithdrawing  hand"}: 


■    !"''<'<  Appendix  (a). 
t  Vide  Appendix  (b). 
J  (  omu8. 
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a   country   of  which    appears  to   have  been  written 
with  prophetic  inspiration — 

" That  uo  corner  might 
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Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 

She  hutch'd  the  all-worshipped  ore  and  precious  gems 

To  store  her  children  with." 

The  opportunities  presented  to  enterprise  and  con- 
tinuously sustained  exertion  have  not  been  disre- 
garded; of  this  ample  proofs  are  given  on  all  hands. 
The  activity  displayed  in  our  harbors  and  towns, 
in  the  conduct  of  rural  operations  of  every  de- 
scription, crowned  this  year  with  an  abundance 
unexpected,  —  the  opening  of  new  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  establish  this  to  demons- 
tration. But  most  conspicuously  is  it  seen  in  your 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city. 

As  far,  then,  as  material  progress  and  success  are 

represented  by  our  labors,  we  may  without  unseemly 

ostentation   compare  ourselves  with  the  other  hardy 

children    which    Britain,     the    mother    of     nations, 

cherishes   in    her    bosom,    or  gives  to  reproduce  her 

greatness  in  her  out-lying  possessions  in   the  remote 

corners  of  the  earth.     How  far  we  are  redeeming  the 

imposed  on  us  by  the  opportunities  which 

prosperity  creates,  and  fulfilling  the  missions  which 

each  in  his  sphere  of  duty  has  to  fulfil,  is  not  for  me 

nd  secular  and  temporal  matters,  it  is 

not  iny  province  to  lead  you  ;  but  what  a  field  does 

abject  of  education  embrace  ?    The  vista  through 

h  the  eye  is  led,  from  the  hour  of  lisping  infancy 

to  tli  it  of  adolescence,  is  broken  by  many  an   object 

which   the    solicitude   of  parents  i  bions   has 

their  several 
:'l.  and   Lb  •     ■■  q< 
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by  the  edifice  which  crowns  the  view.  The  Hall  in 
which  the  people  combine  to  lay  up  stores  of  intel- 
lectual wealth,  not  provided  for  the  amusement  of 
amateurs  and  dilldanti,  but  of  which  all  are  invited 
freely  to  partake.  If  it  may  be  recorded  of  this 
generation  that  it  provided  means  of  education  for  the 
middle-aged  and  the  old,  as  well  as  for  the  young, 
it  will  have  acquitted  itself  of  one  of  the  most  burthen- 
some  debts  which  it  owes  to  posterity. 

Of  the  arts  which  embellish  life  fostered  under  the 
sustaining  influence  of  those  who  with  cultivated 
minds  and  refined  leisure  can  and  will  apply  super- 
fluous wealth  to  the  development  of  genius,  we  cannot 
yet  say  much — at  these  our  hard  worked  community 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Not  of  poetry  alone  may  it  with 
truth  be  said — 

Tii  •  aphorism  applies  also  to  the  kindred  arts,  her 
graceful  associates.  But  they  will  come  in  due  season 
to  flourish  witli  healthy  natural  vigor  in  a  congenial 
soil,  fostered  by  such  a  generous  culture  as  that  which 
has  called  into  existence  this  building,  and  stimulated 
with  such  remarkable  success  the  foundation  of  this 
Institution. 

Of  the  future  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty, yet  the  least  observant  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  necessity  to  prepare  for  changes  to  come. 
Already,  not  far  from  two  millions  of  European 
descent  are  scattered,  literally  broadcast,  over  Austra- 
lasia. When  community  of  interest  and  of  feeling 
shall  have  welded  these  separate  provinces  into  a  con- 
federation  like  the  "Dominion  of    Canada. "    bolder 

II.  r:   Ep.  w.     II. 
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views  of  internal  as  well  as  of  relative  and  mutual 
duties  must  be  taken.  "What  has  been  achieved  by 
your  generous  perseverance — not  yet  accomplished  in 
many  an  ancient  city  in  Great  Britain — may  im 
an  obligation  to  emulate  you  and  imitate  elsewhere 
around  us  what  you  have  done. 

Then  will  be  acknowledged  the  undeniable  truths, 
that  the  education  of  man  virtually  begins  when  he 
arrives  at  manhood;  that,  however  well  he  may  have 
been  prepared  by  initiatory  training,  it  is  when  forced 
to  wrestle  daily  with  his  fellow  men  in  business,  in  a 
-sion,  or  in  public  affairs,  that  the  value  of  that 
ing,  the  Weight  and  influence  of  his  integrity  and 
force  of  character  will  be  tested;  that  to  win  eminence 
he  must  ever  continue  a  patient  and  untiring  student; 
and  that  to  enable  him  to  pursue  efficiently  that 
course  in  countries  the  circumstances  affecting  which 
must  for  some  time  be  anomalous.  Institutions  of  this 
kind  must  be  multiplied. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  detain  you  longer  from 
participation  in  the  festivities  appointed  for  this  aus- 
picious da}*.  The  year  1868  has  closed  happily  upon 
you.  1869  opens  well.  In  the  forefront  of  the  good 
calculated  to  make  it  memorable  is  the  inaugur- 
ation of  your  Free  Public  Library.  Let  me  ask  you 
'.n  me  in  hoping  that  in  its  establishment  and 
administration  you  mv  the  f idlest  measure  of 

expo  .  and  beg  that  you  will 

pt  from  me  for  y  ipectful  good 

wis!. 
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Appendix  A. 


(a)  Richard  de  Bury,  son  of    Sir  Richard  Angravillc  (or 
Aungcrvilc),  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  12S7,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.     To  him  was  entrusted  the  education  of 
the   Frincc   of  Wales,    afterwards    King    Edward   III.      le 
became  Treasurer  of  Gascom,  and,  on  the  accession  of  his 
pupil  to  the  throne,  received  the  Stalls  in  the  Cathedrals 
of  Hereford,  London,  and  Chichester,    previously  held  by 
Gilbert  de  Middleton,    was   made    Prebendary  of    Lincoln, 
Sarum,     and    Lichfield,    appointed   Cofferer   to    the    King, 
Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
While  in  possession  of  the  latter  office  he  visited  Italy  twice 
on  special  missions  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  received  him 
with  great  distinction,  appointed  him  Chaplain  to  his  Private 
Chapel,  and,  by  a  Bull,  nominated  him  to  the  first  Sec  to  fall 
vacant  in  England.     Petrarch,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at 
Avignon,  styled  him  "  Virum  ardentis  ingenii."     a.d.  1333, 
he  became  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  in  the  following  year,  was  made 
Chancellor.     In  June,  a.d,  1335,  he  exchanged  the  Great  Seal 
for  the  office  of  Treasurer.      After  having  represented  his 
Royal    Master  at    Paris    as    Ambassador    on    three    several 
occasions,  and  having  visited  Antwerp  and  Brabant,  at  each 
of  which  places  he  acquired  by  most  liberal  expenditure  large 
numbers  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and,  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  Bishops  Auckland,  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  study,  the  multiplication  of  M.s.s. , 
collecting    books,    and    forming    libraries    at    his    different 
residences  within  his  diocese.      In  his  old  age  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  work    "  The  Philobiblon,"  though    some    persons 
ascribe  it  to  his  chaplain  Ilolcot.     It  gives  an  insight  into 
his  knowledge  of  and  love  for  books,  and  an  account  of  the 
modes  through  which  he  became  the  possessor  of  some  of  his 
coveted  volumes.     "  Thus  the  sacred  vessels  of  science  came,'' 
as  he  says,  "  into  our  power.      Some  being  given,   some  sold, 
and  not  a  few  lent  for  a  time."    The  propensity  for  borrowing, 
and  indefinite  extension  of  the  period  of  the  loan,  has  induced 


Lord  Campbell  to  quote  the  lines  which  he  has  applied  to  a 
modern  successor  of  the  Bishop  in  the  marble  chair: — 

.  Quisquis  theologus,  quisquis  legista  peritus 

Visgieri  ;  multos  semper  habeto  libros. 
Xon  tu  mente  manet  quicquid  non  vidimus  ipsi. 
Quisque  sibilibros  Vendicet  ergo.—  Yale. 

— Lives  of  Cl>-  v-1.  i..  p.  2 

He  founded  a  public  library  at  Oxford  for  the  use  of  students. 
His  numerous  lucrative  appointments  would  but  fur  his 
charities  and  purchases  of  books  have  enabled  him  to  have 
made  a  prodigious  fortune  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
However,  as  he  himself  informs  us — 

"If  we  would  have  amassed  cups  of  gold  and  silver, 
excellent  horses,  or  no  mean  svims  of  money,  we  could  in  those 
days  have  laid  up  abundance  of  wealth  for  ourselves.  But  we 
preferred  in  good  truth  books,  not  pounds,  codices  rather 
than  florins,  and  would  rather  have  pamphlets  than  pampered 
palfrc; 

He  died  a.d.  I 

API  i 

fbj  Janui,  a  Latin  Divinity,  who  presided  over  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  represented  with  two  faces,  one  looking  backward 
on  the  past,  the  other  forward  on  the  future  t  Numa  Bom- 
pilius,  in  his  regulation  of  the  Bom  an  year,  called  the  first 
month  Januarius. 

When  the  Roman  City  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  fabine 
City  on  the  Quirinal  were  unite  "  with  double  door  was 

built  as  a  barrier  between  them.  This,  in  later  times,  was 
called  a  Temple.  Quirinua,  Consivhia, 

Partialis,  Patnl  It  contained  a  statue  of  Janus. 


]  ■  li  lioesque  phis 

■  i'.iaiii  flora  i  rn  tuliuius 

palaf  i . 
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The  gates  were  opened  in  time  of  war,  anil  shut  in  time  of 
l>eaoe.  This  latter  event  occurred  three  times  during  700  years ; 
first  in  the  time  of  Numa  ;  secondly,  n.c.  236  ;  thirdly,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.—  Macrobius  Sat:  1,  9. 


The  following  sprightly  poem,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Nothing,"  (written  by  John  Passerat,  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  born  a.d.  1534,)  is  a  tribute,  or  New- 
Year's  Day  offering  to  Janus.  It  is  not  very  com- 
monly known,  a  translation — executed  many  years 
since — is  giren  :  — 

POEMA  0.  L.  V.  JOEANNIS  PASSERATII 

Kt'jii  in  Academia   Parisimsi  Professoris,  ad  omatitsimvm 

virum  Henricwm  Memmium, 

•  lanus  adest,  feshe  poscunt  sua  dona  Kalond- 
Munus  abc.it  festis  quod  possim  cft'erre  Kalendis. 
Siccine  Castalius  nobis  exaruit  humor: 
Usque  adeo  ingenii  nostri  est  cxhausta  facultas, 
lmmunem  at  videat  redeuntis  janitor  anni? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  qiucram. 

i'ece  auteni  partes  dum  scse  versat  in  omne* 
Invenit  mea  Musa  Nihil,  nc  despioe  munus. 
Nam  Nihil  est  gemmis,  Nihil  est  prctiosius  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos  : 
lies  nova  narratur  quae  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Ausonii  et  Gran  dixcrunt  coetera  vatcs, 
Ausoniaa  indicium  Nihil  est  Grsecseque  Camocnre. 

J']  c;olo  quacunqnc  Ceres  sua  prospicit  arva, 
Aut  genitor  liquidia  orbem  complcctitur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  Nihil  interitus  et  originis  expers. 
Immortale  Nihil,  Nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Quod  3i  hinc  majestas  et  vis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  Deum,  num  qroid  dignabimur  aril  ? 
Conspictu  lucis  Nihil  Sst  jacundius  alm», 
Vere  Nihil,  Nihil  irriguo  formosius  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zcphyri  clementius  aura  ; 
In  bcllo  sanctum  Nihil  est,  Martisque  tumultu  : 
Justum  in  pace  Nihil,  Nihil  est  in  foeedere  tutum. 
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Felix  cui  Xihil  est  (fuerant  hsec  vota  Tibullo), 
Xon  timet  insidias  :  foxes,  incendia  temnit : 
Solicitas  sequitur  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 
Ille  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  sapiens,  Nihil  admiratur  et  optat. 
Socraticique  gregis  fait  ista  scientia  quondam, 
Scire  Nihil,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didicisse  juventus, 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducet  opes,  et  culmen  honorum. 
Xosce  Nihil,  nosces  fertur  quod  Pythagorese 
Grano  hserere  fabse,  cui  vox  adjuncta  negantis. 
Multi  ilercurio  freti  duce  viscera  terrse. 
Pura  liquefaciunt  simul,  et  patrimonia  miscent, 
Arcano  instantes  operi,  et  carbonibus  atris, 
Qui  tandem  exhausti  damnis,  fractique  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  Xihil  usque  requirunt. 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  possit  : 
Xec  numeret  Libycae  numerum  qui  callet  arenae  : 
Et  Phcebo  ignotum  Nihil  est,  Nihil  altius  astrii. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  rerum, 
Pace  tua,  M«mmi,  Nihil  ignorare  videris. 
Sole  tamen  Xihil  est,  a  puro  clarius  igne. 
Tange  Xihil,  dicesque  Nihil  sine  corpore  tangi. 
Cerne  Xihil,  cerni  dices  Nihil  absque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquitir^ue  Nihil  sine  voce,  volatqu« 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur  sine  cruribui  ulli«. 
Absque  loco  motuque  Xihil  per  inane  vagatur. 
Humano  generi  utilius  Nihil  arte  medendi 
Ne  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Thessala  murmura  tentat 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectus  arundine  pectus, 
Xeu  legat  Idieo  DictEeuni  in  vertice  gramen. 
Vulneribus  s*vi  Nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 
Vexerit  et  quemvis  trans  mujstas  portitor  undai, 
Ad  superos  imo  Nihil  nunc  revocabit  ab  Oreo. 
Inferni  Nihil  inflectit  praecordia  regis, 
I'arcarumque  colos,  et  inexorable  pensum. 
Obruta  Phlegrseis  cainpis  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  sensit  Nihil  esse  potentius  ictu  : 
:tr»  numia  mnndl : 
;?  Nihil  metuunt. 


/ 
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Quid  tango  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ?    Virtute  Nihil  prcestantius  ipsa, 
Splendidius  Nihil  est ;  Nihil  est  Jove  denique  mftjus. 
Sed  tempus  An  em  argutis  imponere  nugis  : 
Ne  tibi  si  niulta  laudem  mea  carrnina  charta, 
De  Nihilo,  NihUi  pariant  fastidia  versus. 


[TRANSLATION    OF   THE   FOREGOINu] 

Janus  is  come,  his  festive  Calends  ask 
A  boon  from  me,  unequal  to  the  task  ; 
No  gift  is  mine,  no  tribute  can  I  pay 
Which  suits  the  season,  or  the  festive  day  ; 
Do  then  Castalian  streams,  my  veins  forgake, 
liefuse  my  thirst  of  Poesy  to  slake  ? 
And  say  shall  He  behold  me  giftless  here 
He  who  unlocks  the  portals  of  the  year  ? 
And  all  my  other  labors  past  and  o'er— 
Unsung,  uuhonored,  shall  he  pass  my  door  ? 
But  now  the  well  known  beaten  path  I  change, 
And  through  untrodden  fields  at  large  I  rang*. 

Lo  !  while  my  Muse  to  ev'ry  side  doth  turn 
She  nothing  finds  ;  do  not  the  off'ring  spurn 
Nothing  more  precious  than  the  costly  gem, 
And  gold  that  glitter  in  a  Diadem, 
Here  lend  your  thoughts,  here  shed  your  looks  benign, 
The  theme  is  novel,  and  the  subject  mine — 
The  Greek  and  Roman  sages  tun'd  their  lyres, 
To  other  lays,  and  glowed  with  loftier  fires. 
Yet  while  through  Greece  and  Rome  their  verses  rung 
These  ancient  worthies  nothing  left  unsung. 

AVherever  Ceres,  thron'd  above  the  slues, 
Upon  her  laughing  kingdoms  casts  her  eyes, 
Or  where  Oceanus,  whose  watry  arms 
Clasp  with  a  sire's  embrace  Earth's  varied  charms, 
His  glances  darts,  he  views  midst  small  and  great 
Nothing  annihilate  or  uncreatc  ; 
Nothing,  immortal  ;  but  above  the  r 

Then  er  divine 

I  .1  thr  >'  th 
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What  altars  rear,  what  holy  rev'rence  owe  1 
Nothing  is  sweeter  than  the  placid  dawn 
Come  forth  to  sip  the  dew  drops  of  the  morn. 
Nothing  more  lovely  than  the  op'ning  spring — 
Nothing  can  more  delight  to  mortal  bring, 
Than  that  dear  spot  where  vying  blossoms  glow, 
And  murm'ring  waters  lull  with  constant  flow. 
Nothing  is  more  enamell'd  than  the  fields. 
Nothing  than  Zephyrus,  more  fragrance  yields. 
Nothing  is  scared  from  rude  war's  alarms. 
Nothing  secure  from  sacrilegious  arms. 
Nothing  while  peace  abounds  is  right  or  just 
Nothing  in  violated  leagues  can  trust. 
Happy  the  man  who  Nothing  has,  for  he 
Fears  not  the  robber,  or  incendiary  ; 
Laughs  theft  to  scorn,  free  from  vexatious  sports 
And  tedious  quarrels  of  litigious  Courts. 
The  sage  who  bows  to  virtuous  Zeno's  rules, 
Revering  precepts  of  the  learned  schools, 
Views  Nothing  with  surprise  ;  his  bounded  hope 
Extends  to  Nothing  beyond  Reason's  scope. 
Nothing  to  know  was  the  Socratic  plan 
By  which  he  formed  a  just  and  upright  man. 
This  fav'rite  science  all  his  powers  he  lends, 

.is  the  minds  of  youth  he  moulds  and  tends 
This  golden  statute  he  the  first  proclaims, 
The  means  of  wealth,  the  hope  of  pious  aims. 
Know  Nothing  and  behold  you  know  I  ween 
All  centered  in  Pythagoras's  bean. 

Many  on  Mercury  will  fain  rely 
And  instant  to  their  secret  toil  apply, 
Midst  dingy  furnaces  with  care  refine, 
The  exhumated  treasures  of  the  mine  ; 
Till  wealth  consum'd  by  midnight  watchings  worn, 

Mreast3  by  anxious  speculation  torn 
They  Nothing  find  their  labor  to  repay 
And  Nothing  will  e'en  to  their  latest  day. 
measure  meets  it ;  nor  can  he  command 
counts  the  atoms  of  the  Lybian  sand, 
<;rs  to  number  it— Th"  all-seeing  eye 
of  1'ii  s  it  unnoticed  by 

fly  than  tho  orbs  1 1  light 

light. 
. 
brilliant  th  ims. 
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Touch  it,  it  shrinks.     What  !  without  form  or  shape  ? 

Hold,  grasp  it  firmly ;  let  it  not  escape, 

View  it,  'tis  magic  sure,  be  not  dismay'd, 

Nothing  is  seen  without  or  light  or  shade. 

Nothing  deaf,  hears  ;  dumb,  speaks  ;  or  wingless  flies 

Walks  without  legs  or  feet,  sees  without  eyes  ; 

Nothing  can  wander  thro'  the  fields  of  space 

Without  a  change  of  its  respective  place, 

Nothing  can  greater  benefits  impart 

To  suffering  mortals  than  the  healing  art. 

Let  not  the  anxious  youth  who  has  felt  the  pow'r 

Of  shafts  Idalian  in  a  luckless  hour, 

Reek  by  enchanted  circles  to  assuage 

The  ardent  fires  that  in  his  bosom  rage  ; 

Nor  pluck  the  verdure  of  the  Dictnan  sward, 

Nor  magic  try,  nor  wizard's  art  abhorr'd. 

Nothing  has  charms  around,  below,  above, 

To  soothe  the  torments  of  despairing  love. 

Nothing  recalls  to  life  from  shades  below 

Him  who  o'er  Styx'  sad  wave  is  forced  to  go. 

Nothing  can  bend  the  inflexible  decree 

Of  murky  Orcus'  stubborn  Majesty, 

Or  fatal  web  unravel,  or  avoid 

The  dart  by  which  all  human  is  destroyed. 

The  giant  offspring  of  Titanian  sires 

Weltering,  engulph'd  in  Phloegeroeian  fires, 

Confess,— too  late  their  sentence  to  remove, 

Nothing  more  potent  than  the  bolts  of  Jove  ! 

The  Oods  fear  Nothing.     Nothing  doth  extend 

Beyond  the  world's  remotest,  farthest  end. 

But  why  should  I  my  lengthn'd  verse  prolong, 
And,  singing  NOTHING,  thus  dilate  my  song? 
Nothing  doth  greater  excellence  bespeak 
Than  blush  of  virtxie,  mantling  on  the  cheek. 
Nothing  superior  to  Heav'n's  Monarch  reigns, 
Who  calms  the  deep,  and  raging  storm  restrains. 
But  cease  elaborate  trifles  to  pursue, 
And  exquisite  distinctions  to  renew  ! 
Lest  if  my  verse  with  self  applause  resound, 
And  ring  my  plaudits  with  a  weary  round, 
rndignant  censure  may  attend  my  i 
J'rom  Nothing  too  ;  so  nothing  more  I  say. 


Printed  at  The  Star  Office,  Bturt  Street,  Ballarat. 
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